AFRICA

from the ocean, with narrow lowlands at its
base. Upon this plateau rise disconnected
mountains and fragments of ranges. The
great bend in the western coast naturally
divides the surface into two sections, the
northern, which is approximately elliptical
in form, and the southern, which is roughly
triangular. The northern division is con-
siderably lower than the southern, but it eon-
tains an import-ant mountain range, the At-
las, running parallel to the southern coast of
the Mediterranean and attaining its great-
est height in the western half, where some of
the peaks exceed 14,000 feet. Toward the
east it descends rapidly and is followed by
some depressions that are below the sea level
On the south the Atlas range slopes directly
to the plateau which forms the Sahara,
This region has an irregular surface con-
taining small plateaus of different degrees
of elevation separated by wadys, or the val-
leys of dried-up streams. Running across
these plateaus are ranges of hills and low
mountains, which extend in various direc-
tions. (See SAHARA.) South of the Sahara
is the Sudan, which extends to the Gulf of
Guinea. This is a still lower region and has
a surface consisting of plains and valleys in-
terspersed with hills. To the southwest of
the Sudan are the Kamerun Mountains, a
low range which forms the highlands at the
head of the Gulf of Guinea.

Extending southward from the vicinity of
the Red Sea is the most important ridge of
highlands. This attains its greatest eleva-
tion in the vicinity of mounts Kenia and
Kilimanjaro, which are the most lofty peaks
on the continent, the former having an ele-
vation of over 18,000 feet and the latter of
19,750 feet In the equatorial regions this
highland is broken up into a number of par-
allel ridges, and between these are found the
basins which contain the great lakes, Vic-
toria Nyanza, Albert Nyanza and Tangan-
yika, Proceeding southward from Kili-
manjaro, this highland takes the form of a
mountain range and is known as the Drak-
enberg Mountains, which attain an altitude
of 10,000 feet and extend to the southern ex-
tremity of the continent. On the western
side of the southern plateau the highlands
are lower, but the average altitude of this
portion of the continent is about 4,000 feet,
while that of the northern section is but a
little over 2,000 feet.

The relief of the continent exerts an im-
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portant influence over its drainage. Of the
four great river systems all but one, the
Zambezi, flow into the Atlantic or its tribu-
tary waters. Of these, the Nile and the
Congo have their head waters in or near the
equatorial regions. Where the streams flow
over the edge of the plateau they contain
falls which obstruct navigation. The cele-
brated cataracts of the Nile, the rapids in the
Congo at Leopoldville, and Victoria Falls,
on the Zambezi, are among the best illus-
trations of these cataracts, which are de-
scribed in the articles upon their respective
rivers. In the western portion of the north-
ern projection of the continent the Senegal
and Niger are the most important streams.
The latter has its source quite near the coast
and makes a remarkable bend before dis-
charging its waters into the gulf. The south-
ern portion of the continent is drained by the
Orange and its tributaries flowing into the
Atlantic, and the Limpopo into the Indian
Ocean. To the north of the Zambezi are the
Rovuma, Tana, Juba and Shebli, all com-
paratively unimportant streams.
Aside from North America, Africa eon-
tains the largest fresh-water lakes. Leading
these is the Victoria Nyanza, approximately
circular in form and having a diameter of
about 180 miles. Next to Lake Superior it
is the largest body of fresh water on the
globe. The other lakes found in this portion
of the continent are Albert Nyanza, Albert
Edward, Tanganyika and Nyassa. Directly
west of Nyassa is Lake Bangweolo, in which
the Congo has its source. Lake Chad, in the
center of the Sudan, is an important inland
lake with no outlet. Salt lakes are compar-
atively few and small.
Mineral Resources. But little is yet
known of the geology of Africa, but so far
as it has been studied, the indications are
that the continent has been subject to fewer
convulsions than those to the north, and the
formations seem to be more regular than in
Europe, Asia or America. Among the rocks
are found many excellent building stones.
The granite and syenite of the Nile basin
have been known to the civilized world since
the days of the Pharaohs. Extensive de-
posits of granite are also found along the
Orange River, and deposits of sandstone and
other stones are found to the north of the
Orange River and in other localities. Iron
and copper are also distributed over the con-
tinent. The Congo basin contains valuable